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NEW! BOOKS REVIEWED. 

BY WALTER P. EATON AND EDWARD PORRITT. 



THE WINTERFEAST. * 

The motto of Charles Eann Kennedy's new play, " The Winter- 
feast," might well be taken from Coventry Patmore's " Magna 
est Veritas " : 

" When all its work is done, the lie shall rot, 
The truth is great, and shall prevail, 
When none cares whether it prevail or not." 

Indeed, there is a hint of resemblance between Patraore, the 
Catholic mystic, and Mr. Kennedy, the Socialist. Both have an 
ironic kind of humor that may break forth at any time to the 
distress of the literal-minded; both have a preoccupation with 
symbols; above all, both are prone to push a point to the verge 
of extravagance in the interests of a moral idea. In " The Serv- 
ant in the House " Mr. Kennedy wrought with temperance, how- 
ever, and produced a play emotionally effective and morally sound 
and sane. In " The Winterfeast " he has wrought to less effect 
because of his too great preoccupation with the moral idea. In 
his effort to drive home the lesson that a lie breeds trouble and 
tragedy even unto the second generation he has pushed even 
truth of incident, even probability of external events, off the 
stage, and involved his characters in an arbitrary and artificial 
chain of circumstances. In " The Servant in the House " the 
beauty of truth and love was illustrated by a change in the 
characters themselves. In "The Winterfeast" the ugliness of 
lies and hatred is illustrated not by any change in the characters, 
but by external evils arbitrarily thrust upon them. That is why, 
primarily, it seems to me, " The Winterfeast " must take a lower 

*"The Winterfeast." By Charles Rann Kennedy. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 
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place, even as closet-drama, than Mr. Kennedy's earlier printed 
play. (In actual writing, I believe, " The Servant in the House " 
is the later.) 

But that is not to say " The Winterf east " does not amply re- 
pay reading and study. Its scene is Iceland, its time, 1020 a.d. 
It will thus recall to many Ibsen's " The Vikings at Helgeland," 
not for any similarity in dramatic theme, but because Viking 
dramas are so few, plays of this grim, stormy, bloody age of 
fighting folk, under a hard northern darkness. In dramatic 
theme, at any rate in dramatic method, it will rather for two 
acts recall Ibsen's mature tragedies, as they in turn recall Sopho- 
cles. Mr. Kennedy in the first acts of " The Winterfeast " re- 
veals himself as the born dramatist. He seizes his story after 
a long antecedent train of circumstances has brought the tragedy 
to head, and in a supposed space of time coincident with the 
time of performance makes clear what has gone before while un- 
folding his catastrophe. The exposition of past events occupies 
but a part of act one. It is made in the most difficult and master- 
ly fashion; it is made in a scene between two men who are them- 
selves in dramatic struggle even while they explain the plot. 
When the exposition has been made the reader or auditor is not 
so much aware of what has taken place as tinglingly expectant of 
what is to come. Here is dramatic writing of the highest order, 
writing that should be studied by every budding dramatist. 

The antecedent story is this: Thorkel, an old Viking, twenty 
years before took Bjorn, his warrior foster-son, away on an ex- 
pedition to " Vineland " — presumably America — that Herdisa 
might be weaned from love of him to love of Valbrand, a skald, 
Thorkel's blood son. Thorkel made his way back to Iceland 
alone, after many adventures, and thinking himself the only sur- 
vivor of the expedition, told his one lie. He told Herdisa that 
Bjorn had sent her a message of hate. In a passion she married 
Valbrand immediately. By him she had a daughter, Swanhild. 
The curtain rises on this family twenty years later. Thorkel has 
a traditional enemy, TTfeig, a priest, who in some manner not 
explained has come into knowledge of the ancient lie. We see 
him binding Thorkel to a peace by threats of exposure, and bind- 
ing Valbrand to peace also by telling him the secret of his false 
winning of Herdisa. Of course, Bjorn comes back. He enters 
out of the black night, out of the mystery of the past, as un- 
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aware of the lie as Herdisa. Her he still loves; him she still 
hates for his supposed ancient flaunting of her. Only the hus- 
band, the father and the priest, know the truth. The family 
feast, all at cross purposes. There is the sense of impending 
revelations, catastrophes, in the air. Finally Herdisa and Bjorn 
are left alone. Now, you think, the truth must out at last! 
You tremble to fancy how this warrior Bjorn will roar when he 
learns of the lie. You wonder what effect it will have on Her- 
disa's attitude toward her husband, toward her ancient lover. 
Will it drive her to sin or to despair? But the truth does not 
out. In the most arbitrary manner, contrary to all common 
sense, to all human character in any land in any age, Mr. Ken- 
nedy causes Bjorn, though he discovers a lie has been told, utter- 
ly to fail in telling Herdisa it was a lie, in explaining what mes- 
sage he did send to her, in making any effort whatever to 
straighten out the tangle. She blunders on in what is now un- 
excusable darkness, not the darkness of Fate, but of the dramatist, 
and sends her husband forth to kill her lover. It is at this point 
that "The Winterf east " as a stage work goes to pieces. With 
splendid power and directness it brings its action to a crucial 
situation — and then disappoints all reasonable expectation, vio- 
lates all probability, and by striving too hard to suggest the fatality 
of circumstance misses fatality altogether. 

From this point on to the end each catastrophe is conditioned 
by some misunderstanding, some arbitrary physical circumstance, 
swords shifted, relationships unrecognized — a tangle of artificial 
plot that has nothing to do with human wills, with the expression 
of character. The reader can follow the story well enough; the 
spectator in the theatre is quite bewildered by its complexity and 
soon loses interest. As death on death piles up, supposedly the 
result of the initial lie, he begins to suspect they are rather the 
result of arbitrary and improbable dramatic structure, and they 
cease to be tragic for him. By failing at the end of his second 
act to trust his characters, to let them do the natural thing, of 
which the consequences would surely have been quite as tragic, 
if swifter, Mr. Kennedy has failed to make his play effective in 
the theatre. He has broken its back in the middle. 

"The Winterfeast" is written in William Morris English — 
that is, with a smattering of archaic words and inversions to 
give it requisite atmosphere. There are some good people whom 
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this always offends. Undoubtedly for proper appreciation it re- 
quires a literary background in the reader's consciousness. The 
play is written with but one spark of humor, which seems rather 
a pity, since Mr. Kennedy's humor is of the ironic sort that 
would have fitted well with his theme. There is tragedy in hu- 
mor; recall the Hostess's description of Falstaff's death in " Henry 
V " ! It is written, of course, in prose, but in prose that falls at 
times into stretches of almost unbroken iambics and is divided 
now and then into balanced dialogue which seems dimly strug- 
gling for musical accompaniment. Witness, for instance, this 
passage between Bjorn and Herdisa, as they call back a tense 
scene out of their past: 

"Herdisa: Lo, there, the mighty chieftains and the thronging of the 
folkl ... 

Bjorn : The Dashing of great battle-axes and shields upon the 
walls! . . . 

Herdisa: Swords aloft, like deadly flames of war! . . . 

Bjorn : Beakers afoam, with gladness of the mead! . . . 

Herdisa: There was a cry rang forth from the heart of man to 
man! . . . 

Bjorn: And the joyous thunder of great voices lifted loud in 
praise! . . ." 

Even in the reading, even building with the imagination from 
meagre stage directions, without the aid of Miss Edith Matthi- 
son's glorious, deep voice and tragic eyes and Walter Hampden's 
Viking height and sonority, the room in which all the action 
transpires is peopled with barbaric figures, shelters a red ingle- 
nook walled in from the black dark and storm of a frozen north, 
echoes to the clamor of great swords, is grim with the blood and 
hate of a vanished age. There is power, imagination, the dignity 
of a fine purpose behind this drama. It would stamp the author 
as a man to be reckoned with, had he never written " The Serv- 
ant in the House." 

Indeed, to the critic who looks more than at a play's mo- 
mentary acceptance by a Broadway audience, Mr. Kennedy's very 
failures in " The Winterfeast " are tokens of a knowledge and an 
ideal transcending the usual playwright's aims or powers. Eeaders 
of " The Beturn of the Native " will remember what an appall- 
ing sense of blind, cruel Fate was imparted by the circumstances 
of Mrs. Yeobrighf s death. Merely because Eustacia thought 
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Clym was awake when he was asleep, and so did not answer the 
mother's knock, a woman's heart was broken. Greek drama, 
of course, is full of Fate's apparent capriciousness, though the 
Greeks did as Mr. Kennedy strives to do — made Fate the agent 
of a moral law. The effect which Hardy achieved, which the 
Greeks achieved, Mr. Kennedy has striven for in his latest play. 
That he has not quite found it is perhaps of less consequence in 
our too often trivial American theatre than that he has dared to 
make the effort. He has erred in execution, not in intention. 
He has made Fate too capricious, so much so that its caprice 
becomes a perverted law of his drama. The moment came for 
his characters to take Fate into their own hands, and they did 
not do it; thereafter they cease to interest as human beings. 
But his aim was high, even his partial accomplishment a sign 
of better things on the American stage. 

Waiter Peichard Baton. 



THE REVOLUTION IN PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND.* 

Two recent statements of English Parliamentarians, one by 
Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons on July 31st, and the 
other by Mr. T. G. Bowles at the annual Constitutional Congress 
in London on August 8th, 1908, admirably make plain the task 
which Professor Eedlich has accomplished with so much success. 
Professor Eedlich's success in his great and self-imposed task of 
writing "The History of Procedure of the House of Commons" 
is indeed so marked that Sir Courtenay Ilbert, the Clerk of the 
House, in his introduction to Mr. Steinthal's translation, begins 
with the statement " that it has been left to an Austrian scholar 
to accomplish a piece of work which some competent Englishman 
ought to have undertaken long ago," and " to fill a conspicuous 
gap in English constitutional literature." 

The first half of the Parliamentary session of 1908 began on 
February 3rd and came to an end on July 31st. The House met 
on the 12th of October for the second half of the session; and 
it was on the eve of adjournment for the recess, on July 31st, 

"The Procedure of the House of Commons: A Study of its History 
and Present Form." By Josef Kedlich. Translated from the German by 
A. Ernest Steinthal. With an Introduction and Supplementary Chapter 
by Sir Courtenay Ilbert, K.C.S.I. Three Volumes. Pp. xxxix., 212, 264, 
334. Archibald Constable & Co., London. 



